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Cover photograph: There are no prizes for guessing the identity of this bird photographed at 
Healesville Sanctuary by David-McDonald. Don Franklin probably knows each of the Helmeted 
Honeyeaters there almost as well as they must know him by now. We weren't successful in 
copying a photograph to accompany last month's article on the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, but here 
is a photograph of a very close relative instead! 


A discussion of the pollination of terrestrial orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


How important is it that cross-pollination occurs during the flowering stage of a plant? I have 
always thought that this was desirable to ensure the production of viable seeds. In the terrestrial 
orchid world we have evidence to the contrary, by comparing the number of seeds in only one 
capsule (many hundreds) with the number of young orchids in the bush it would appear that these 
seeds are not very viable. However, despite this, a number of terrestrial orchids go to extremes to 
ensure that their flowers are cross-pollinated. 


Self or Cross-pollination? 

Before we discuss this subject, we must remember that orchid flowers are bi-sexual; that is, both 
the male (pollinia) and female (stigma) elements are situated in the same flower. The pollinia 
consists generally of 2 (sometimes 4) sacks of pollen situated high up on the column with the 
stigma, a sticky patch on the column, below and often close to the pollen sacks. 


From the above facts, it would appear that, in some orchids, self-pollination would be simple 
while other orchids have evolved different, and sometimes fantastic methods to ensure that cross- 
pollination takes place, usually by luring insects who unwittingly act as agents to carry their pollen 
further afield to cross-pollinate other orchids of the same species. 


Much has been written on this subject, so let's deal firstly with orchids which have no apparent 
Tuses or aids to ensure that insects act as pollinating agents. These are the self-pollinating varieties 
such as the Thelymitras or Sun Orchids and, in particular, Thelymitra pauciflora, which is claimed 
to be self-pollinating. From observations made in my shadehouse, I can say that, whatever 
method is used by this orchid, it is very successful indeed, with often every flower forming a seed 
capsule as proof. 


To discuss how these orchids achieve such success, we must remember that, with the Sun 
Orchids, the column is situated in the centre of the flower and consequently is quite short so that 
the pollinia and stigma are quite close together. It is easy to assume that, as the flower matures and 
the pollen sacks burst, pollen grains could easily fall or be wafted by a gentle breeze onto the 
stigma, thus self-pollination would be achieved. 


Some claim that Sun Orchids can be pollinated even if the flowers do not open. This could 
possibly occur if the flower reaches maturity and the pollen sacks burst inside the unopened 
flower. This may happen during periods of cool, cloudy weather when Sun Orchid flowers do not 


open. 


Now let us have a talk about the Prerostylis genus - the Greenhoods, or, perhaps I should say, the 
hooded orchids, for they are by no means all green. These are the orchids which use insects as 
agents to achieve pollination. They enter the flower in search of a sip of nectar and become 
temporarily trapped inside the hood by the labellum. Then they unwittingly leave loaded with 
pollen, which is carried to another flower of the same species. So cross-pollination is achieved! 
At least, that is what happens when the system works perfectly, but, does it always work so 
smoothly? Having viewed one of Jack Kellam's videos, I think not! This showed a Nodding 
Greenhood flower with an insect trapped inside the hood. The picture showed the shadowy form 
of the insect struggling to escape. I can imagine that these struggles would surely have caused 
grains of pollen to be scattered around inside the hood, and some would surely have come in 
contact with the stigma. In such a case, this flower would have achieved self-pollination.. Then, 
on the other hand, if, when the labellum closes to imprison the insect, does it close far enough to 
leave the pollinia outside the enclosure? If it does then the system would be fail-safe because, in its 
struggles, the insect would only become well plastered with goo from the stigma and so its last act 
as it struggled free would be to collect a load of pollen just as the labellum released it. Departing to 
get another sip of nectar from another flower would unknowingly lead it to deposit at least part of 
the load of pollen on the stigma of this second flower. 


At the time of writing, I almost had second thoughts. I was just about to scrap the lot as a heap of 
rubbish when I thought again. After all, I have called this article 'A discussion of Pollination’, so 
I decided to continue in the same vein and hope you like it! 
I have said before that an exhaustive article on the pollination of terrestrial orchids must, of 
necessity, be a collection of facts, observations, interpretations, and assumptions. As the orchid 
expert, David Jones, says in his book Native Orchids of Australia, "There is still a lot of work to 
be done on the subject." 


To return to the discussion of Prerostylis nutans. I have never dissected a flower so I cannot say 
from my own experience if the labellum shuts the enclosure off with the pollinia outside or not. I 
decided to consult the experts, with the result that I have been able to re-draw the details in the 
sketch below. This shows the arrangement of the column and the labellum of Pterostylis nutans ; it 
would appear that the labellum does close off the escape of the insect with the pollinia outside. The 
expert I consulted was the complete edition of Orchids of Australia by W H Nicholls which I 
borrowed from the BFNC library. 


Inside the hood of Pterostylis nutans (The diagram shows the inside of a dissected flower) 
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It is assumed that Native Bees, Bee Flies and various other smaller insects including mosquitoes 
are the main pollinating agents for the Pterostylis Orchids. I guess the smaller the orchid, the 
smaller the insect. This brings to mind the day that Bob Allen photographed Pterostylis setifera on 
2 occasions without realising that a mosquito was on the flower. This would suggest that this 
insect was the pollinating agent for that member of the Pterostylis group. I guess we would need 
to have a much smaller insect to enter Pterostylis parviflora! Looking further down the size scale I 
wonder what pollinating agents our smaller orchids such as Acianthus exsertus and Genoplesium 
rufum have. How small they would have to be! 


Then we have the Elbow Orchid (Arthrochilus huntianus ), the one which has the strangest system 
of all to ensure pollination of its flowers. A slender, leafless plant to approximately 6cm tall, the 
stem is reddish with green markings and has several small stem-clasping bracts. The flowers are 
reddish-green, each plant carrying 5 or 6 to a stem. I have only seen this orchid on 2 occasions - 
firstly on an excursion to Daylesford and again on Waterfall Track at Sawpit Creek in the Mt 
Kosciusko National Park. 


Some opinions favour the idea that the female of the 
pollinating species of wasp is flightless and depends 
on being carried away by the male to mate and breed. 
In his effort to carry away the insectiform labellum, 
he carries with him a load of pollen. Other opinions 
are that the male wasp interprets the labellum as being 
an opponent or rival and attacks; in doing so he 
collects his load of pollen. 


After having read a number of explanations and 
assumptions or theories, I have come to the 
conclusion that the words of the old childhood jingle 
apply: "Some say this and some say that", but I say 
that the best and most straightforward explanation I 
have found appeared in our own Whirrakee, Volume 
4, Number 7, on Page 8, in the article ‘Orchid 
Facts', written by Bob Allen. 


Rupp regarded the elongated labellum 
as merely being flexible at the elbow 
but Ewart wrote 'An insect alighting 
on the labellum stimulates it and the 
labellum jerks upward and forward, 
pressing the insect against the 
column. The wings or sepals prevent 
lateral evasion so that, pushing out to 
escape, the insect removes the 
pollinia, or, if already laden, 
pollinates the stigma’. 


The Elbow Orchid Arthrochilus huntiana (life size) 


Studying the diagram (drawn by Graham Hill), the above explanation by Ewart appears to be quite 
feasible for, when viewed under magnification, it is seen that the pollinia are situated high up on 
the column with the stigma adjacent and directly under it. Some see the last act of the insect on 
leaving the flower would be to collect his load of pollen and, as he has to travel upwards to escape, 
the load of pollen would come in contact with the sticky stigma first when he visited the next 
flower. 


Thus it would appear that this orchid has ensured that its flowers are cross-pollinated. 
Arthrochilus huntianus is an 'upside-down' orchid; the position of the 4-tailed dorsal sepal in the 
following diagram shows 2 tails on each side of the column to prevent the ‘lateral evasion’ 
mentioned by Ewart. 


The Elbow Orchid Arthrochilus huntianus (enlarged approximately x4) 
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4 - tailed dorsal sepal 


PS 

Some readers may have different views or observations from those I've written. If so, why not 
write a letter to the editor who will, I am sure, be glad to receive them. As I've said earlier, this 
article begins a discussion which I would like to continue. 


East Loddon Nature Notes 
Author: Tony Ford 


(The following article is the text of an address by Tony, to the East Loddon and District Historical 
Society meeting held at the East Loddon Community Centre in February 1988) 


An interest in Natural History semed to be almost inherent in earlier generations. Perhaps it was 
because we lived closer to nature, especially being part of a rural community. It may also have 
been partly a direct product of our education system, and I recall being enthralled by books such as 
Bernard O'Reilly's Green Mountains, which were then part of the curriculum. 


O'Reilly was a member of the famous family who developed a farm in what is now the Lamington 
National Park in southern Queensland. In the book, he talks about the relationship between the 
farmer and the land: 


Generations on the land give men a settled outlook which is frequently mistaken for 
stodginess or stupidity by erratic thinkers who follow the wavering trends of any 
new writer who happens to be fashionable at the moment. A farmer's life is 
conducive to clear, simple thinking which is unclouded by restless speculation. He 
sees in his everyday life the germination of seeds, the opening of a rosebud, the 
birth of little calves and long-legged foals, and he knows that all the greatest 
scientists of the generation and hundreds of millions of pounds expended in 
research have not been able to reproduce artificially the simplest of these daily 
miracles. 


He also highlighted his love of nature in a poem, where he says: 


The things I hate are noise and bustle 
Strife and hatred, poverty and need 

I'd rather beauty, colour, Nature - 
Than all the world of luxury and greed. 


This and many other books raised in us an awareness of how interesting the natural world can be. 
Unfortunately, in the education system today, we don't seem to devote as much attention to 
Natural History. It's all pragmatic stuff that will be 'useful' when students leave school and enter 
the workforce. As a Commerce/Living Skills teacher, I have preached that "everything you learn 
here will be valuable to you in the next 5 years". When courses are offered in Natural History (or 
indeed in History of any type) there is little demand for them. So, one reason for beginning a 
Nature Notes column in the local Community News, was to find an alternative way to stimulate 
interest in the subject and generate a desire to learn more. : 


As time has passed, other aims have emerged. One prominent aim is to try to document the 
Natural History of the area at a given period in time and to try to provide a basis for comparison by 
future generations. In this way, Nature Notes mirrors many of the other recording projects of the 
Historical Society. 


There are close links too, betwen the Natural History of the area and the lives of people who have 
passed through or lived in the area. Material has been included in Nature Notes about the 
observations of explorers Major Mitchell and Burke and Wills and the Overlander, Joseph 
Hawdon, as well as those of some of the early pioneers. They all help to create a mental picture of 
what the East Loddon was like and how it has changed and developed over time. 


It is hoped that, gradually, all writings on the Natural History of the area can be drawn together 
into a comprehensive package of information that will be of interest to future generations. 


Finally, the idea of commencing the column arose at about the same time that the State Government 
was trying to introduce legislation to amalgamate the smaller or less populous rural shires. There 
was tremendous opposition from rural people, and it was hoped that in some small way, East 
Loddon Nature Notes could help to foster amongst people, the idea that here was an area with a 
separate and unique identity. 


Before leaving a discussion of why the column was started, It is important to highlight the 
inspiration provided by Michael Sharland and Jack Hyett. Michael Sharland, who was the author 
of the Shire's official history, These Verdant Plains, was a noted nature writer and wrote a regular 
column for the Hobart Mercury for over 60 years! His chapter in These Verdant Plains provides a 
valuable insight into the birds of the Shire andthe changes since white man arrived, and indeed, 
since the book was written for the Shire's Centenary in 1971. Jack Hyett, A teacher like me, was 
a prolific nature writer and I often find the answer to a teasing question in his book, A Bushman's 
Year. The book is based on his regular contributions to local papers over many years. Both men 
have been a source of great inspiration over the years and particularly in relation to the preparation 
of Nature Notes. 


Personally, I gain many benefits from writing the column. Something of interest is always turning 
up and the challenge of researching it to find out more is enjoyable. I have always enjoyed writing 
and the column provides a good outlet for this interest. But, most importantly, it has brought me 
into contact with a group of people who share a common interest. These people are a valuable and 
virtually untapped resource who have much to contribute to the community with their lifetimes of 
knowledge about the Natural History of the area. Friendships resulting from exchanging 
knowledge with kindred spirits are an unexpected and most rewarding part of the whole process. 


There are a number of requests that I would like to make of you: 


1 Please record things as you see them. A Nature Diary is useful and lists of birds, reptiles, 
mammals, insects, and plants are of great value. 


2 Please let me know of any written information or pictures that I might be able to draw 
together as part of the overall picture that I was talking about earlier. Knowing about other people 
with an interest in the Natural History of the area would also be helpful. 


3 Do what you can to preserve the habitats that are so quickly disappearing. Two examples 
come to mind: the Bush Curlew is vastly diminished in numbers and I have no objections to 
people shooting foxes which are now one of the main predators of the Curlew; Swainsona plants 
(Native Peas) once covered vast areas of the Shire but these are now limited due to cultivation and 
grazing. We tend to think of National Parks in terms of mountains and forests. It is interesting to 
see the Americans declaring an area of Tall-grass Prairie - open plains - with all its original and/or 
restored vegetation as a National Park. 


4 I can thoroughly recommend membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. For a 
modest annual subsctription, you can enjoy the very readable monthly magazine Whirrakee, and 
participate in the various excursions, activities and meetings of the club. 


(At this point in the address, slides were shown. These were kindly loaned by Mr Rob Watkins of 
Bendigo, a highly skilled local Nature Photographer and a member of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club and the Nature Photographers Club of Victoria.) 


I would like to conclude with a quotation that sums up my philosophy on Natural History. It 
comes prominently to mind when city visitors arrive and want to know how we can live here! 
John Burroughs was an American Naturalist and Conservationist, whose question "How can you 
live here?" was used as the title of an article which appeared in an earlier edition of Whirrakee. 


(The 100th Nature Notes article will appear in the East Loddon Community News during 1990; 
Tony hopes to publish them along with other local Natural History information before the end of 
the year.) 


Early Botanists of Australia: explanatory notes 
Author: R Orr 


In August last year, some of the members of our club attended the Bicentennial presentation by the 
Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanical Gardens (Melbourne) of their illustrated lecture, ‘Early 
Botanists of Australia’; you may recall Win Demeo's report on this interesting evening with the 
Castlemaine Field Naturalists Club (Whirrakee, October 1989). After the slide show and 
commentary had been completed, I asked Christina Hayward, one of the presenters, whether she 
would be prepared to either write an article for Whirrakee, or at least let me modify her script into 
the form of an article, so that a wider audience could benefit from all of their research into the early 
Botanical History of Australia. 


Some time later in the year, I received a large envelope containing the photocopied script and a 
large number of copied illustrations to use in preparing an article. It has taken longer than I 
expected to type this information into the computer and to turn it into an article, but, at last it is 
ready to use! Because of its length, I have broken it up and will present it as a series over the next 
few issues of Whirrakee. 


Apart from a small amount of re-writing and rearranging, the original script prepared by the 
Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanical Gardens (Melbourne) has been altered as little as possible 
in preparing these articles. However, this presentation still suffers by comparison with their live 
performance, which you should make an effort to see if ever the opportunity arises! The colour 
transparencies which accompanied the commentary were very impressive. 


Early Botanists of Australia - part 1 
Author: The Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanic Gardens (Melbourne). 


Introduction 

Australia was founded at a time when there was a general upsurge of public interest in nature in 
general and botany in particular. No voyage was complete without a botanist among its members. 
This can be partly explained by the fact that the growing Empire and its expanding navy was in 
search of new trees for timber and plants for their commercial use. Botany was a popular 
recreation, botanical magazines flourished and flower painting was an elegant accomplishment. 
Zoology was definitely second to Botany. 


Imagine the amazement of the botanists when they examined our diverse and curious flora! Nearly 
all these utterly strange species were new to science. The botanists explored a very large island 
with a great variety of plant habitats ranging from sand heathlands rich with ee to tropical rain 
forests. 


In their search for plants, the botanists experienced great hardships. Some risked their lives on 
lengthy sea voyages, living in confined quarters on leaking vessels, facing the threat of fever and 
dysentery and sometimes even of imprisonment. Later arrivals travelled in remote areas on foot or 
on horseback, often becoming lost in the bush. Tuberculosis took its toll. Two of the women 
botanists died shortly after childbirth and another was prematurely aged by her travels. Even 
today, it is difficult to venture where some of these botanists explored. 


Aborigines 

When the first white settlers arrived in 1788, Australia had been occupied by aborigines for over 
30,000 years. They had adapted to life over the continent by using plants for a great many of their 
needs - food, fibre, medicine, water transport, shelter, musical instruments, religious ceremonies 
and for all sorts of implements. 


The grass-tree (Xanthorrhoea australis) provided large dry flower stems which were used for 
spears and for making fire. The bases of the young leaves and the soft growing-points were eaten 
and the flowers provided nectar. The resin, which coats the leaf bases, was used for a strong 
water-proof cement. 


The Yam-daisy (Microseris scapigera) was dug for by aboriginal women and children and was 
eaten as aroot food. The digging left the soil in a beautiful friable condition ensuring a plentiful 
supply of new yams. Settlers' sheep trampled down the soil and rapidly ate out the Yam-daisy, 
thus depriving the aborigines of an important source of food. 


Native Women. Indented Head, 1835. By J. H. Wedge. 
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Members of Cook's expedition, having tried to eat the Cycad fruit (Macrozamia corallipes) were, 
to quote Banks, "Violently affected both upwards and downwards", and when Matthew Flinders' 
party arrived at Lucky Bay, Western Australia, in 1802, they ate the fruits of one of the Cycads, 
with dire results. The aborigines, however, had developed a safe and complex technology to 
leach the toxin from the fruit by immersing the nuts in dilly-bags for 4 to 5 days in a stream ora 
pool. 


Plate 42: Cycad nuts, in bags, about to be immersed in water 
At Macassar Well, Milingimbi (late 1930's). 
Photograph: courtesy H. Shepherdson 
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Dampier | 
In August 1699, Captain William Dampier went ashore in search of water at Shark Bay, Western 
Australia. He considered it a most desolate place. 


He observed and noted the plants in the area, which were unlike any that he had ever seen 
anywhere. Amongst those he collected and brought home were specimens of the Sturt's Desert 
Pea, Clianthus dampieri. Dampier's specimens were eventually acquired by Oxford University, 
where they still exist. The Sturt's Desert Pea that Dampier collected still retains its pinky-red 
colour after nearly 300 years. 


A page from Dampier's Journal 


Fab. 2. For5 weeks he sailed 
north and, upon his 
return to England, he 
published A Voyage to 
New Holland. No 
better scientific 
investigations were 
made on a sea voyage 
until the expedition of 
Cook nearly 100 years 
later. The genus 

| Dampiera 

, commemorates 

| Dampier. A painting 

by Ellis Rowan of 

/, Dampiera spicigera is 
highlighted with 
inflorescences of the 
grass Plectrachne 
bromoides. 


Plants found in hw Holland. 
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Bird of the night: Dusky Moorhen (Gallinula tenebrosa) 
Author: W. Flentje 


Call Typically a loud, short, vibrant call but other sharp calls are made, some loud, some quiet, 
sometimes with a rising inflection. 


Appearance The Dusky Moorhen is similar in build to the other Rails including the Native Hens, 
Swamphen and Coot. They are about 36 cm in length and male and female are similar. The 
general colour is dark, slightly brown on the back and slightly smokey-black on the neck and 
underparts. The tail is brownish with conspicuous white flashes at the sides. The front half of the 
bill is yellow and becomes reddish-orange towards the head where it extends as a shield to the 
forehead. The legs are green below the knees and reddish above. 


Habitat Usually found in swamps, marshes, lakes, rivers and large dams where banks and 
shores provide good cover with reeds, trees, rushes, cumbungi or dense grass along the margins. 


Food This consists of water vegetation, crustaceans, frogs, insects and seeds. They feed in 
water, sometimes diving to get underwater weeds, etc. as well as gaining food on land. 


Breeding Dusky Moorhens usually breed in spring or early summer. The nest is built among 
reeds or rushes in a swamp or at the bottom of a tree in a swamp. The nest is large and made of 
rushes, reeds and other water vegetation to form a platform with a depression in the centre. 
Usually seven to nine, but occasionally up to thirteen, eggs are laid. They have a slightly buff 
colour with grey and brown spots and blotches. No information is available on incubation or 
fledging periods. The juveniles are dark, fluffy birds with a red patch on the bill. 


General Dusky Moorhens feed the young on weed vegetation gained from under the water. 
They appear generally to be sedentary under suitable conditions of food supply and adequate 
water. 


They can run swiftly when danger threatens, heading for the water where they often dive under 
the surface to escape attacks. 


Although the British Moorhen has a separate species name (Gallinula chloropus) it closely 
resembles the Australian Dusky Moorhen in appearance and habits. The British Moorhen is said to 
be a pugnacious and quarrelsome bird that will even kill the young of other birds. 


While swimming, the Dusky Moorhen flicks its tail up and down and tends to jerk its head back 
and forth. 


They are shy birds by nature but soon become used to human presence at lakes in urban areas, 
readily accepting scraps of food offered to them and moving around feeding close to people. Both 
parents feed the young. They defend the territory around the nest from intruding Moorhens. 
Sometimes they build additional roost sites but only use one for nesting. More than one brood 
may be raised in suitable seasons. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Victorian Naturalist (Vol. 107 No. 3 June '90) 

‘Cliff Instability on the Victorian Coast’ by Eric Bird is an article based on a talk given to the 
Geology Group of FNCV. Interest in cliffs has been generated by two recent events; the 
Beaumaris cliff collapse which killed a three year old boy and the collapse of an arch of London 
Bridge near Port Campbell a fortnight later. The general process of cliff recession is discussed, 
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including variations in rate which depend greatly on geological factors. Significant sections of the 
coast are then considered in detail, especially the Port Campbell coast, Black Rock Point, 
Beaumaris and Sandringham. 


Other publications received this month include:- 
Ballarat FNC Excursion-News Sheet Aug. '90. 
Sunraysia FNC Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.7 Aug. '90. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.159 Aug. ‘90. 


The International Council for Bird Preservation 
Author: Bundy Moreton (ICBP Australia) 


ICBP and World Bird Conservation 

ICBP has been working for the world-wide conservation of birds and their habitats since its 
foundation in 1922 and its efforts are becoming increasingly important as destruction of forests and 
the draining of vast areas of wetlands are causing habitats to shrink or, in many cases, the loss or 
threatened loss of whole ecosystems. 


While ICBP's world-wide networks involve both individuals and organisations at all levels, over 
80% of its project work is concerned with developing countries which is where most of the 
world's endangered birds are to be found, and nearly half of its conservation programs focus on 
forests and islands. Research projects and field surveys determine priorities for follow-up action, 
usually carried out in conjunction with governments or local conservation bodies and often together 
with other international organisations such as the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (IUCN). Frequently, the saving of even one species of avifauna from 
extinction means the saving also of the flora and other fauna that share the same habitat. A further 
quarter of the conservation programs are directed at the critical area of wetlands and issues relating 
to migratory birds, always one of ICBP's major concerns. Other areas of action include education 
to promote the awareness of the value of birds as well as the fostering of international co-operation 
and the monitoring of wildlife legislation. Current special projects include the Biodiversity Project 
which is using birds to identify important sites of biological diversity so that action may be taken 
for their preservation, and the recently launched 'Protect the Parrots Campaign’, which is aiming to 
save both the parrots and their habitat. 


With over 1000 species of birds out of a world total of some 9000 now considered to be at risk of 
extinction, every project undertaken by ICBP is of vital importance! 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB . 


e] heathen ral ine ingebal me 


1989 1990 
453.88 General Account 1,601.65 
1,107.15 Publication Account. 272.57 
4,500.00 State Bank Account 614 6439 4439 20 -- 
6,107.02 State Bank Account 614 6439 4536 90 194.47 
Term Deposit Receipt 831030 8,900.00 
Term Deposit Receipt 831031 5,443.95 
12,168.05 $16,412.64 


I have prepared the attached statements of receipts & expenditure 

and in addition I have examined the supporting documents and records 

in an honorary capacity and I am able to report that in my opinion 

the statement of receipts and expenditure as shown above fairly- -. 

reflects the transactions that have taken place in the bank accounts 

of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club during the financial year 

ended 31st. July, 1990. Pi my 
pV Frewin F.C.A. 
Honorary Auditcr 
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1989 


359.07 
510.99 
4,000.00 


6.682. 81 
11,552.87 


1,821.50 
221.00 
8,689.90 
63.05 
788.52 
757.00 
26.51 
392.00 


a OL 
24,334.26 


969.65 
9,243.01 
518.10 
181.00 
92.50 
100.00 
25.70 
155.81 
24.00 
291.89 
34.09 
417.00 
43.38 


16.79 
11.50 
10.00 
18.00 
8.79 
5.00 


12,168.05 


St 


Publication Tac 
State Bank Account No 614 6439 4439 Al 
State Bank Account No 614 6439 4536 A2 


: 


Conservation Forests & Lands Bgo Bird Book 
Conservation Forests & Lands Mammal Survey 
Membership Fees 

Subscriptions 

Sale of Publications 

Suppers 

Bank Interest 

Donations 

Postage 

Excursions & Public Lectures 

Refund Incorporation Fees 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


Whirakee 

Publications for WOCEuG 
Postage 

Subscriptions 

Repairs 

Petty Cash 

Index 

Insurance 

Post Office Box Fee 
Stationery 

Bank Charges 

Excursions & Public Lectures 
Room Hire 

Incorporation Fees 

Food - Social Night 

A Census Vascular Plants 
Royalties- Happing Survey 
Submissions - Piggery Fosterville 
Extension Lead 

Photographs 

Club Glasses 

Materials - Mammal Survey Boxes 
Ladder - Mammal Survey 
Miscellaneous 
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1,080.95 
5,315.44 
617.01 
360.00 


- - 


80.00 


-- 


159.70 


+ + 30.00 


62.27 
34.64 
812.00 
72.30 
12.00 


- - 
-- 
-- 


- = 


204.56 
313.55 
273.00 


$12,168.05 


Q 


$25,875.64 


$16,412.64 


wee eee 
str sssses= 


Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday October 10 Joe & Phil Dowling will speak about their (Award-winning) 
Nature Films, which include: 'Pools, Ponds and Puddles’, 
‘Holes and Hollows’, and ‘Mallee Survival. 


The topic, 'Orange-bellied Parrots' (Speaker: Jon Starks), 
had to be changed at short notice - we will try to arrange 
for Jon to speak on this same subject during 1991. 


Wednesday November 14 ‘Caring for orphan animals’. Speaker: Berry Perry 
Bird Observers Group 

Friday November 2, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 

Topic: ‘Importance of hollows for birds'. Speaker: Barry Golding 

Bird of the Night: Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Botany Group 
Thursday October 25, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday October 18, D McDonald's home, Guy's Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 


Committee meeting 


Wednesday October 17, 8pm, Rob Moors' home, Mandurang Sth Road, Sedgwick (39 6254) 


Excursions 


October 14 One Tree Hill Regional Park. Leaders: Rod Orr & David McDonald. A 
half-day excursion. Usual meeting place and time (outside Education 


Complex, Havlin Street, 2pm) 


October 26, 27 & 28 Western Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association Spring Campout, 
hosted by Stawell FNC, in the Grampians National Park. The camp is to 
be based at Camp Acacia, Dunkeld Road, Halls Gap. Accommodation 
there requires you to BYO sheets, blankets & pillow-slips, or to supply 
your own sleeping bag ($19.60 per person per night including meals; 


$11.80 - accommodation only). Meals can be supplied with 


accommodation or can be provided on a casual basis if ordered. Friday 
night will be supper only and the weekend will conclude with a Sunday 
lunch. A wide range of other accommodation is available, including 
Caravan sites, on-site cabins and vans, Motel rooms and Guest-houses. 
Further details, booking sheets, pamphlets etc. are available from Laurie 
Leeson, or from Bob Humphries, 30 Patrick Street, Stawell (053 583205) 


November 18 Black Hill Flora Reserve, Kyneton. This will be a full-day excursion. 


Leader: John Lindner. 


